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Many of our readers will be pleased to notice 
by the following letter how the beloved writer 
thereof evinced in early womanhood, the same 
depth of humility and tenderness of Christian 
sympathy, which characterized her when she 
was a dignified and recognized mother in Israel. 


Hannuh Whitall to David Cooper. 
5th month 31st, 1794, 


My dearly beloved Uncle,—Under a humbling 
sense of my insufficiency, and how little it is in our 
power to help one another, does thy poor niece 
once more assume the quill, and inform her dear 
unéle'of the near sympathy she often feels with 
him fm his low seasons, Yea, this afternoon m 
heart yearned toward thee, and oh what thank- 

would arise could I in the least be in- 
strumental to cheer and comfort thee. 

Oh, my beloved uncle, thyself must be sensible 
(thy friends are truly so,) that thy natural ca- 
pacity is not lessened, and that thy spiritual un- 
derstanding is brighened and enlarged by much 
tribulation. Oh, that my dearly beloved uncle 
may take courage in remembering that it is 
those who have passed through much tribula- 
lation, whose garments are washed white, and 
who are favored to stand near the throne with 
songs of joy, with living praises and hallelujahs 
to Him who lives and réigns forever and for- 
ever more. . 

In the language of near love and affection, in 
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which my dear husband joins me, I remain, 
dear nucle, thy truly affectionate niece, 
H. Warratt. 

What can be more acceptable to suffering and 
failing age, than such proofs as are here afforded 
of genuine affection, enhanced by Christian sym- 
pathy, in the unity of the spirit, on the part of 
those who are still in the vigor of life? And 
on the part of the young, what can be more 
lovely and amiable than the assiduous eftort thus 
to solace those with whom earthly desire and 
physical enjoyment have failed, and 


“ To rock the cradle of declining age.” 


In this, as in other virtuous engagements, her 
inestimable husband was her true helper in the 
Lord, as will be readily believed by those who 
marked these beloved Israelites, in ripe and ven- 
erable age, 


“ One in heart, in interest and design, 
Gird up each other for the race divine.” 


Joseph Whitall to David Cooper. 
6th month 20th, 1794, 
My dearly beloved Uncle,—Feeling my mind 
drawn in much sympathy with thee this even- 
ing, beyond what words can set forth, I thought 
I could do no less than endeavor to express it 
in this manner, having often to behold how the 
comforts and enjoyments of the present life are 
broken in upon; how frequent the impediments 


y | to that sweet satisfaction which our minds are 


so greatly desiring. Yet in this there is hope; 
when we retrospect to past ages and behold the 
path in which the righteous have walked, that 
it hath been attended with many afflictions, 
many conflicts and deep baptisms, which do 
continue down to the present day; under the 
awful humbling weight of which, I am ready to 
break forth at seasons in the language of Jonah,. 
“ Tt is better for me to die than to live.” 

Oh, my dear uncle, I do believe that thou: 
dost -often dwell in this low spot, wherein we- 
may fitly ery out: “vain is the help of man.” 
At such times as these, there is no other relief, 
no other refuge or hiding place, than the Lord 
our God. - May we never let go our hold upon 
and confidence in his everlasting arm of Divine 
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support, which hath been with us all along our 


day, and which, I trust and believe, will continue 
to sustain my beloved uncle until the appointed 
time of his releasement comes. 

Sweet have been the seasons I have enjoyed 
in thy company, yea, I have thought them a 
precious earnest of that joy which will be felt 
when bound up together in the bundle of life. 

I seem to live with a degree of hope that the 
time will come when we shall be favored with 
more of thy company at our dwelling, which 
would be truly acceptable to myself and my be- 
loved companion. 

I remain thy loving nephew, 

JosEPpH WHITALL. 

Joseph Whitall was grandson to David 
Cooper’s sister Ann. Thus a generation inter- 
vened between them, yet as joint “ partakers of 
the heavenly calling,” as “ fellow citizens with 
the saints in light,’ and realizing the blessed 
truth, “he that is joined to the Lord is 
one spirit,” they were in this high sense con- 
temporaries, and there was a pure zest and mu- 
tual help in their friendship. 


“ Thus stands an aged Elm with Ivy bound, 
Thus youthful Ivy clasps the Elm around.” 


“ All the days of my appointed time,” said 
the royal Psalmist, “ will I wait till my change 
come.” And truly, when through a Saviour’s 
mercy there is a steadfast anchor to the soul, 
it is a change worth waiting for; and the “light 
afflictions which are but for a moment,” are not 
worthy to be compared with that exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory which the solemn 
change will reveal to those, for whom He who 
has gone before shall have prepared a place, 
that he may receive them unto Himself. 

The following, written in a tremulous hand 
to Martha Allinson, is endorsed by her: “ My 
dear father’s last letter.” 


4th of lst month, 1795. 

My dear and beloved daughter,—Notwith- 
standing my unfitness, I am desirous to ‘salute 
thee once more in this way, for thee to look upon 
and remember me when I am gone. 

May thy bow abide instrength. Though the 
archers afflict thee may they never prevail. 
May the blessing of Jacob to his beloved son 
Joseph descend on thy head, and the strength 
of the everlasting hills be thy buckler and shield, 
to support and defend under every trial ; and 
mayest thou at last be fitted, without spot or 
blemish, for the heavenly kingdom where sor- 
rows cannot come. May we there meet never 


more to separate, is the most ardent prayer of 


thy poor afflicted father, who appears in no other 
direction to have any prospect of release. 

’T is long since I attempted any thing of this 
kind, and I expect it will be the last. My 
_ situation cannot be described or fully known. 
_ May the God of all goodness be with me to the 
end! 
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through the gate into the city.” 
times when, notwithstanding physical anguish, 
he was peculiarly refreshed by gales from be- 
yond the dark river, and he seemed to be tread- 
ing the green pastures and bathing in the still 
waters, and antedating the rest for which his 
weary soul panted and which he knew to be pre- 
pared. At such times he poured forth gushing 
praises to Him who had redeemed him with his 
own blood. 


but also to guide the heart into its ways. 
believers seem from the first taught of God to 
look to the work of Christ; a deep conviction of | 
sinfulness, a sense of impending danger, draw 
them to Him as to a Saviour. : 
filled with their own ways, and having tasted of | 
the bitterness they led to, they experience deep | 
sorrow, and with it that peculiar joy of the par- 
doned soul unlike to any other in its union of 
deep sorrow with grateful love and joy. Tosuch 
spirits the work of their Lord is precious ; they 
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With my endeared love to thyself and chil- 


dren, I remain thy tribulated father, 


Through all his physical and mental depres. 
sion, the light from “ the everlasting hills” was 
kept in view. He “considered his latter end,” 
not merely with philosophic calmness, but with 
“assurance of hope,” believing in the faithful. 


ness of Him who;hath promised, and having in 
himself the evidence that he had passed through 
death unto life, and that, through the righteous- 
ness of Him whom his soul loved, he should 


“have right to the tree of life, and enter in 
There were 


————-- 96 - ——— 


THE WORK OF THE SPIRIT. 
The work of the Holy Spirit includes both 


teaching and training; it has not only to en- 


lighten the intellect to apprehend Divine truth. 
Some 


Having been 


feel the need of it at every step, yet they have 


still a training, sometimes a very severe one, to 
go through—a will to be subdued, affections to 


be purified. To others, the discipline comes 
first; they are drawn to our Lord through 4 
yearning after moral perfection, which leads 
them to seek the excellency which shines no- 
where so brightly asin Him. They seek him 
in ordinances, through duties. He is for them. 
perhaps for a long time, a Prince rather than a 
Saviour, yet all the while the will of God is in- 
structing them in the doctrine. Though at this | 
stage they are little able to be the guides and 
comforters of others, their own feet stand firm. 
and when a clearer light dawns, it finds them 
upon the path on which, like early travellers, 
they have set forth before the breaking of the 
day—the path on which no true wayfarer. 
though he might walk on it longin darkness, ever 
yet erred. Wemay compare the hearts of those 


just persons to a fair, well ordered room, with 


the fire on the hearth laid ready for kindling. 
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We are conscious of a chillness in the atmos- 
phere, for the Master is not yet come, but all is 
prepared for Him, and for the touch of the 
living coal that will light up all with a steadfast 
glow.—A Present Heaven. 





THE ROUGH HOUSE. 


From a recent English book called “ Praying and 
Working.” By Wm. Fiemine Stevenson. 


Speaking of the “ Rough House,” he says, 
“ This love and forgivenesss, and Bible reading, 
and singing of hymns, up among the flower- 
spikes of the chestnut; this quiet, active coun- 
try life, it sounds well and pretty; it was also 
real and thorough, It was an education of the 
heart and spirit, a careful and patient cultiva- 
tion of the blighted moral sense; and it had its 
reward, It was a hazardous experiment to any 
one who should try it by himself; as such it 
could neither have been faithfully nor boldly 
carried out; but it was easy and pleasant to one 
who went to it by faith; who felt that Christ 
was working with him; that His hand would 
perfect what His spirit had put it into his heart 
to begin; that His unseen influence was busy, 
even where there was no outward improvement 
to encourage. It needed faith to bear up 
against the frequent disappointment; to watch, 
without despair, when the seed, after long care, 
seemed to be springing in the coarse mind, how 
the springing quickly perished ; to be hopeful 
in the midst of such confirmed vice; to refuse 
the common experiments that were inconsistent 
with this principle of love, even when they alone 
promised the speediest result. Such faith was 
given; and the promise of God to it was not 
broken, and on the foundation of Jesus Christ, 
Wichern was a master-builder, and according 
to the grace given him, reared his Rough House. 


How that house was built up, in the silence of 


prayer, how God prospered it, the sequel proved. 

... . When his position and circumstances 
and object were all against him, how was it that 
Wichern succeeded? It has been a standing 
question, How did you get all the money? 


‘At the beginning,’ he replies, ‘ we had to ask that 


question in another form, How shall we get all 
the money? and we had to answer it before 
going farther.’ ‘Silver and gold,’ he frankly 
confesses, ‘I have none. But we work, and 
God blesses our work. And whatever else we 
want, we pray for, and expect, out of His rich 
hand, in certain faith that itis a faithful and 
true word He spoke when he pointed us to 
the fowls of the air, and the lilies of the field. 
Whoever will hold this faith, and abide in it by 
the grace of God, will have a marvellous watch 
kept over him even at this day; and what ap- 
pears natural to others, will come to him as a 
witness of the heavenly kingdom in which he 
has been set, and for which Christ has opened 
the eyes and ears and hearts of his people.’ 
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The answer to prayer may come about as the 
most natural thing in the world, by hints thrown 
out in conversation, or the visit of a wealthy 
friend, or the natural impulse of pity, by the 
operation of every day motives: and situations 
and events; and to those who watch it from 
without, it is an every day matter. But the 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear Him ; 
they know that they are receiving that for which 
they asked, and that, unobtrusively as it comes, 
it comes by prayer. It is the existence of such 
a law, and the belief of it, which make it possi- 
ble to establish by faith, an Orphanage like 
Francke’s, or a Reformatory like Wichern’s. 
As the Rough House was built, so it stands. 
People think it has a floating capital. Deny it, 
and they point incredulously to the 200 inmates, 
and its order and neatness, and the garden, and 


crowd of various roofs half seen through the 
trees, and the rich fields stretching away towards 
Wandsbeck, and they say, “ People’s eyes are 
not blind; you can’t throw dust into them; the 


town must make a secret subsidy; all that 
can never be kept for nothing.” Prayer is no- 
thing, to such persons,‘and to tell them that it 


is not kept up by secret subsidies or interest of 


capital, but by waiting on the Lord who pro- 
vides, will always provoke an unbelieving stare 
orsneer. . . . . . . . It isa common 
thing for the housekeeper to say to Wichern in 
the morning, or at mid-day, or at the end of the 
month, “I have no more money to pay the 
reckonings ;” and before the evening, or before 
the next month begins, he has received what 
was needed. Is this credible? Is it consist- 
ent with the relation between our life and God? 
The most satisfactory answer is the “ Rough 
House,” founded by this man in the sacrifice of 
youth, with his kind, true-hearted mother look- 
ing out and waiting for the lost children to be 
brought to his door! ‘I know,” says Wichern, 
“ that it seems to many, wrong, or even danger- 
ous, for a household, where hundreds must be 
daily fed, to have no more laid up than the 
sparrows. It is true also, that whoever will re- 
main sure of the power and riches of his faith, 
must have learned it, and felt it, and lived it. 
But whoever lives it, and feels it, the treasure- 
chambers of our heavenly Father lie open to 
him, and he has but to take, in order to be in- 
wardly certain that our God is a living God and 
Saviour of the body and the soul. Such is the 
hope and comfort with which we meet the future. 
As I write, we are in urgent need ; our need has 
no end; but then we know the better how the 
Lord alone is our help. I do not mean that in 
this respect ours is a special house ; that other 
families do not enjoy the same care as our own. 
But I believe that whatever Christian household 
or person trusts the Lord utterly, and allows 
Him to be the only God and Saviour, although 
it be out of great faltering and weakness, that 
household or person shall never want, but shall 
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have all it wants, even if it should obtain itjand while it seems that many are rushing for- 


through daily need and peril.” .. The 
truth of the Bible; the presence and reality of 
Jesus Christ ; the life of faith, are central truths 
of the Rough House. It is an effort not only 
after a family life, but after a Christian family 
life, in which every thing is traced up to Christ; 
in which He is the Person who keeps it pure 
and firm and strong. 


——__-—~<2 > —__—_- 


NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING, 1862. 
MINUTE OF ADVICE. 


During the reading of the Queries and An- 
swers, the meeting was brought into exercise on 
account of those who may have been the cause 
of complaintin the Quarters, from the want of 
faithfully maintaining our principles and testi- 
monies. And while few of those may be present 
with us—it was felt to be a duty to press it 
upon us now assembled to consider how far we 
may be accountable for these deficiencies. It 
may be that more labor from us in our respective 
neighborhoods—gently pleading with our erring 
members, or, as occasion arises, offering a word of 
tender counsel—would have reclaimed from 
these errors, or even entirely prevented them. 

Instead of the question, The fathers, where 
are they? may it not be asked, Father, where 
is thy son? Hast thou taken due pains to 
watch over him, and been as-careful to minister 
to his spiritual as to his earthly wants? Has 
there been a care to correct in their first appear- 
ance any deviations from the right way? So 
cultivating the tender plant of good in the 
heart as to give it the stronger hold before the 
ground becomes occupied by useless or noxious 
weeds. It is true that the parent cannot make 
a Christian of his child, yet we believe that by 

roper care and training, much, very much, may 
be done to prepare the soil, so that when it shall 
please the good Husbandman to cast in theseed, 
instead of being choked out by thorns, or falling 
among stones, it may spring up, bearing fruit 
some thirty, some sixty and some even a hun- 
dred fold. 

We have felt constrained to call the attention 
of our younger members again to the subject of 
dress and address. Why can we not follow the 
various and changeful fashions of theday? Is 
it because George Fox and our primitive 
Friends sotaught ? There isa deeper reason than 
this. Itis because the spirit of Christ so leads. 
So with our testimony against war. It did not 
originate with this Society. It goes back more 
than 1800 years. These principles were both 
taught and exemplified in the life of Jesus, the 
Man of Nazareth, of him who wearing a seam- 
less garment, walked about Jewry, doing good 
to the souls and bodies of men. This is a day 
in which all are called upon to show on whose 


ward to fields of desolation and carnage, amid 
confused noise and with garments rolled in 
blood, does it not behoove us to adhere more 
closely to that form of speech and dress which 
to every intelligent mind, marks us as members 
of a Society which regards Christ as the Prince 
of Peace? 

But while we have the outward mark of men 
of peace, let us endeavor to descend to the root 
of the matter. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength.” This is the first and 
great commandment, and the second is like 
unto it, namely, thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself. When this love fills our hearts, love 
to God and love to our fellow men, there is no 
room for envy and malice, no room for the 
spirit of Oppression and War. We are led to 
bear one another’s burdens, and if a brother be 
overtaken in a fault, instead of being hasty to 
believe and spread injurious reports, we go 
rather to him in the spirit of restoring love. 

We wish also to caution our members, as 
much as possible to refrain from every thing 
which has the appearance of evil. Our testimo- 
nies against war and slavery are plain and ex- 
plicit, yet there are many ways in which, with- 
out being directly concerned, we may be Jending 
our aid to prolong these evils. An army may 
be compared toa vast and complicated machine, 
in which a distant and apparently insignificant 
cog may be as important as the master wheel. 
It is by the aid of the small streams trickling 
down the mountain side that the river is ena- 
bled to roll its mighty volume to the ocean. 
While then the course of war seeks to divert 
every pursuit from its legitimate channel, and 
threatens to engulf the whole country in the 
whirlpool to which it leads, let us endeavor to 
steer as far as possible from the current, 
neither by word nor deed aiding its progress. 

Owing to the fact that the laboring men have 
been drawn to the battle field, and that there is 
a large influx of slaves to the interior of our 
State, some may be tempted to avail themselves 
of this supply, especially as slave labor may now 
be had for board and clothing. We desire 
Friends to be guarded in this matter also. 
“The rich and poor meet together, the 
Lord is the Maker of them all.” We believe 
that those who are blessed with this world’s 
goods may find, in this season of suffering and 
destitution, many opportunities of assisting their 
fellow men. We wish to encourage them to 
do so. 

Finally brethren, let us cultivate faith in 
God the everlasting Father, in his promises and 
in his power. “Call upon me in the day of 
trouble and I will deliver thee, and thou shalt 
glorify me.” Did ‘he not deliver Daniel from 
the lion’s den, and Shadrach, Meshach and 


tide they stand, a day for the display of banners ;] Abednego from the burning fiery furnace? Has 
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he not delivered the faithful of every age and gen- 
eration—delivered them by life or by death? 
He alone knows which is,best, and precious in 
the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints. 
Are these things so? Do we believe them? 
Then call upon the Lord in the day of trouble, 
and he will deliver thee, and thou shalt yet 
glorify Him. 





Report of a Committee of the Representatives of 
New York Yearly Meeting of Friends, upon 
the condition and wants of the Colored Refu- 
gees, published by direction of the Representa- 
tive Meeting. 


Pursuant to appointment, the committee 
[Wm. Cromwell and Benj. Tatham,] , have 
visited Washington, Alexandria, Fort Monroe, 
Hampton, Norfolk, and Craney Island, and have 
had full opportunity of seeing several thousand 
of the refugees, of all ages and conditions. 
We received polite attention from all the 
officers of government upon whom we called, 
and every facility to accomplish the desired 
investigation. 

During this engagement, we have met with 
much to interest us and excite our sympathy in 
behalf of multitudes of our fellow-men, now 
passing through painful vicissitudes, in their 
transition from a state of bondage and degrada- 
tion to an unknown future, which, though de- 
veloped in present darkness, and filled with trial 
and sorrow, is yet lighted by hope, and cheered 
and comforted by faith and trust in the wisdom 
and mercy of the Almighty. 

In attempting to describe the condition of 
these people, scenes of deep interest which we 
have witnessed, rise up before us; and we feel 
unable to do justice to the subject by a brief 
report. We adopt the form of a narrative as 
the more convenient; and, in order to con- 
dense it within reasonable limits, many con- 
versations and subjects of interest are necessarily 
omitted. 

The present shelter of the refugees in Wash- 
ington is called Camp Barker. We. visited 
it on the 25th of 11th month. It consists of a 
large oblong square, surrounded on three sides 
by huts or barracks, and other buildings, all 
opening within the square; and by a high 
fence on the west side. The entrance is under 
a military guard. The huts, forty-eight in num- 
ber, are about twelve feet square, and each has 
from ten to twelve inmates. There are also 
several large tents, occupied by old or infirm 
men, and two buildings called hospitals—one 
for men, and one for women. The residence of 
the superintendent is within the enclosure. 

The whole camp is under the care of a super- 
intendent, one assistant, and one doctor, who are 
appointed and paid by government. There are 
also two matrons appointed and paid by the 
Freedmen’s Association of Washington. 


The superintendent reported as follows : 

There were 400 in camp, on the 16th of 
June (when he came.) Since then there have 
come in 3,350—making a total of 3,750. Of 
these 280 ‘have died. The present number is 
from 600 to 650, of whom 231 are children. 
The rest have found employment about Wash- 
ington in various service—excepting about 20 
who have gone North. They generally object 
to go there on account of the cold. There are 
125 sick, all of whom have been sent in from 
other places, except about 25 who have sickened 
in the camp. This place is the general recepta- 
cle for the sick of about 6,0.0 refugees in and 
around Washington. ‘The superintendent did 
not report the number of births, but they are 
not equal to the deaths. 

The government gives employment to all the 
able-bodied men, at wages according to their 
service, from $12 to $25 per month, and all 
have rations except the teamsters, at the latter 
rate. There are about 100 women, who go out 
to day’s work, returning at night to camp. 
They are said to earn fifty cents per day. 

Apart from the crowded condition of these 
people, and their deficiency of clothing, those 
who were well appeared tolerably comfortable. 
The sick in hospital were in a miserable condi- 
tion. In consequence of necessary repairs to 
the men’s hospital, all the sick were crowded in 
the women’s hospital. * * ° 

We went to Alexandria on the 26th, and 
called on the acting superintendent of the 
colored refugees there, under the Provost Mar- 
shal. He informed us there were, on the 12th 
of October, 1,230 refugees of all ages and condi- 
tions, quartered in twenty-five houses. We 
visited a considerable number of them. One 
had been formorly used as a slave-pen by a 
trader. Although the poor people were un- 
reasonably crowded in the two wings, it was in- 
teresting to contemplate the difference between 
its present and former uses. Then it was the 
entrance into the darkness of hopeless bondage ; 
now the vestibule of hoped-for freedom ! 

There was here an interesting school for boys 
and girls, taught by two colored teachers who 
had been educated in the North, and who were 
intelligent and efficient. The number of schol- 
ars was 160—half taught in the daytime and 
half in the evening. There were two rooms 
occupied by these schools—one about 12 by 15, 
and the other 10 by 12. The scholars paid 50 
cents to one dollar per month each, and the 
school is self-sustaining.. The pupils appeared 
to be well taught, and very promising. They 
read well, and apparently understood figures on 
the black board, although the school had been 
in operation only a few weeks. 

Upon the whole, we regarded the condition 
of the refugees about Alexandria as very far 
from what it ought to be. In some respects it 
was not unfavorable ; but in others it showed a 
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want of attention to the ordinary requirements 
of tolerable existence. They expressed, almost 
without exception, a preference for their present 
condition with freedom, to a more favorable one 
in slavery; because, as they said, they would 
have at least what they earned, and enjoy the 
fruits of their own labor; while in slavery, 


their masters took all and returned them but 


little. 
We were informed that clothing was wanted 


for women and children; blankets, and a few 
pieces of calico and flannel, would be very use- 


ful.* 


On our return to Washington we called, by 
appointment, on the military governor of Wash- 
ington, and described to him the condition of 
the refugees, as it had been seen by ourselves 
that day. General Martindale listened with 
polite attention to our report, and admitted that 


much of it was new and unexpected to him. 


He informed us that he had held his present 
appointment but six days, and during that time 
had not any opportunity to visit the camp. He 
then asked whether we had any suggestions to 


make ; and after hearing us fully, assured us he 
would do all he could to remedy any neglect, 
and alleviate the sufferings of the people. 

In the evening we called on the Attorney- 
General, at his own residence, in company with 
two friends, by whom we were introduced : and 


the next day on the President, and the Secre- 


tary of War. We explained to them the ob- 
jects of our visit, and also reported what we had 


seen in Washington and Alexandria, believing 


that, in the multiplicity of their engagements, 
they were uninformed of the facts, and urging 
the importance of prompt measures to remedy 
existing evils. We were received with great 
kindness; and full approbation was ‘expressed 
of the motives and action of Friends in this 
matter. The President was glad that Friends 
were ready to aid in the relief of these people. 
We assured him he had our full sympathy, and 
that of our Friends, in the cares and responsi- 
bilities which devolved upon him; that our ob- 


ject was not to add to those cares, but to do 


what little we could towards relieving them. 
We had an interesting interview, and took leave 
of him with renewed interest in his behalf. 
The Secretary of War expressed his gratifi- 
cation with our appointment, and hoped we 
would make a full investigation, as far as we 
could do so; and desired that we should send 
him a copy of our report, together with any 
suggestion of a practical character which we 
might wish to make. He expressed his desire 
to do all he could for the welfare and prosperity 
of the refugees, and remarked that he would be 
glad to employ conscientious and competent 








5 * Since the above was written, we have been 
informed that government has ordered barracks 


to be erected here, so that they will be better accom- 
modated. 








able-bodied men. 








members of the Society of Friends, more es- 
pecially doctors, whom they could recommend, 
as willing to devote their time and talents for the 
benefit of these people. The Attorney-General 
spoke of the questions arising out of the condition 
of the colored people as of the greatest importance. 
He desired the Society of Friends would not 
confine their thoughts to their present physical 
wants, but that they would also direct their at- 
tention to the future welfare of the vast numbers 
in the country, whose condition was likely to be 
changed from Slavery to Freedom. 

We left Washington on the 28th, and reached 
Baltimore in time to take the evening boat, for 
Fort Monroe, where we arrived in the morning 
of the 29th. The provost marshal informed us 
that General Dix was absent from the Fort, and 
on inquiring for C. B. Wilder, superintendent 
of the refugees, we were directed to his office. 
We accordingly called, and found him in a 
small office adjoining the quarters of the refu- 
gees ; it was partly filled with goods, and alto- 
gether too small for the duties of his appoint- 
ment. He received us cordially. 

The number of refugees in this vicinity were 
reported to us as follows: 


Under C. B. Wilder, Superintendent : 
Women and Children. 
At Fort Monroe: ----- --1,000—-€00-------- 200------ .200 
At Hampton, and Camp 
Hamilton, and sur- 
roundings:------- 2,500 of all classes. 


Under John Dawson: 


At Fort Norfolk.------ 632——12....---- STE. cee 246 
Under Dr. Brown :* 
At Craney Island: -- -.. 1,128—-209- -------539----+ -200 
eee a eee Di cscs 164 
nd Sick- - mmthie'setevee Wieccces 10 
Total----+---- 6,054 


We were informed that there were considera- 
ble numbers at Yorktown, Suffolk, and Ports- 
mouth, but could not learn how many were 
there. 

The government gives employment to all the 
Some of the women are em- 
ployed also, but most of the women and children 
are without employment. The rate of wages, 
as we understood, was, at Fort Monroe, $10 per 
month, and rations. But little of the wages had 
been paid. The women and children have no 
rations here, and depend upon occasional em- 
ployment and charity for subsistence. 

We were lodged and entertained very kindly 
by Doctor Crooker and associates, at the quar- 
ters of the medical staff of the military hospital 
here. The hospital appeared in excellent order, 
and has 300 beds. There were only 60 pa- 
tients when we were there. 

General Dix received us kindly, on the morn- 
ing of the 30th, and promptly expressed his 
willingness to give us every opportunity to ac- 
complish the object of our visit. He entered 


* Men and women, over 12; children under. 
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into the details of his action on behalf of the 
refugees since he had command of this district ; 
and gave us, at length, his reasons for desiring 
their removal beyond the prejudicial influences 
of military camps. In the absence of any better 
arrangement he had ordered the erection of 
barracks at Craney Island, for the reception of 
all not employed by government. He had 
reason to believe that the people could support 
themselves by fishing for oysters, &c. 

Our interview with the General was very 
agreeable, and we have no doubt of his desire 
to make these people comfortable. Their gen- 
eral industry was acknowledged, and itis borne out 
by the fact that a large amount of money is due 
to them, for arrears of wages.. There appears to 
be a difference of opinion as to the precise sum, 
but we understood the General to admit, from a 
cursory examination of the books, that there 
was as much as $25,000, still due.* He in- 
formed us that the quartermaster had $7,000 on 
hand towards its payment, and expected as much 
more shortly. On leaving, the General gave us 
a letter to Captain Ludlow, assistant quarter- 
master at Norfolk, requesting him to show the 
condition of the colored people there, and at 
Craney Island. 





title of “The West Africa Company.” Some 
of the Directors are Manchester men; two are 
members of Parliament. The names of Thomas 
Clegg, of Manchester, and Gerard Ralston, 
Consul-General for Liberia, also are on the list. 
“The object” of this Company, as stated in its 
Prospectus, “ is to establish trading stations, fac- 
tories, and depots on the coast of Western 
Africa, and by means of organized agencies, to 
bring and collect for shipment at such stations, 
the valuable products of the interior,” &c. 

“The cultivation of the cotton-plant, and the 
employment of African labor on its native soil, 
have already been sufficiently tested. There is 
abundant labor seeking employment; a fertile 
soil well adapted to its growth, and a population 
actively alive to what will benefit themselves. 
No expensive or uncertain experiments are re- 
quired to test the ability or the will of the 
natives to supply this country with cheap and 
good cotton. The testimony of the officers of 
the Niger expedition concurs with and confirms 
the evidence of Dr. Livingstone, and other African 
travellers, that indigenous cotton is growing in 
abundance throughout vast districts, covering 
many thousand miles of territory, and only waits 
to be gathered.” * * * “In fact, only 
buyers on the spot are wanted to take from the 
natives what they have to offer, giving in ex- 
change manufactured goods suitable to their re- 
quirements.” 

“ Another practical authority, Mr. Clegg, of 


55) 


The ability of Africa to supply others than eet aw ee 
Mat OWN POURS WH Cottle Sas Saget, Bat structions have been + in sien 
been much dwelt upon of late, and articles in ‘alin giitene Clieen otialicenaaes cal ae sn the 
relation thereto have often found a place in the eee: Ari ae = ‘tied lad 
columns of the Review. But, as the subject is Pen en ee vee ere rm 7 ry 
of growing interest, it is expected that further sn Scalia anal hin herent 
uae eee hcl. “oS, Lyons McLeod, Hon. Secretary of 

As the scarcity of American cotton is more oe ee wes mS ~~ ? a 
‘ : ri i ? = ? : 
fs and the bundance of Alten etn, nl uoged fat at from Westra Alin (ip 
deepens in the minds of observers, that the cot- mA Lagos), Cnenn Be ge ‘allo may be 
ton mills of Lancashire and New England may, Teen at a a le ws fr cohe ke. 
at no distant day, receive a large share of their . — ae ao Liver os _ aide oe th. 
supplies from the African field, and that, too, on Thi ee : li Pht to New Ore Z 
remunerative terms. At least, so it seems to the} -, 7) (on 8 equal qa OS oh 


; Sa ne t 63 [in 1861] per lb., proving beyond doubt 
writer of this communication, who hasason on|* : 2 hich j 
the West Coast, from whom information is occa- that from Western Africa, which is nearer to 


sionally received, with samples of cotton, both cul- ~~ ee = parvey — = as 
rated an unalrated; al of which seam 51 £300 00, for whith wo re paying the sav 
It will be seen that the difference between the | b°lders of the United States £5),000,0 00. 


price of American cotton in Liverpool, and Afri- ee aie ae oe 
can of similar quality in Monrovia, offers a great abikit , f Liberia 5 5S 
temptation to traders, but as few individuals are , A : enn oat of the Liberia Herald gives 
ee eae done ae a very encouraging account of the cultivation 

bs ; of the cane, and manufacture of sugar, and says 
there are two steam sugar mills of 12 and 6 horse- 
power, and seven mills worked by oxen or men. 
The larger steam mill will take off more than 








































(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Review. 


AFRICAN COTTON AND SUGAR. 


* We have been informed, that since our return, 
an official investigation has been made, and the 
amount of arrears ascertained to be over $30,000. 
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one acre perday. One acre of cane yields 2100 
gallons of juice, making 3000 pounds of Musco- 
vado sugar. 

Now, as some of our American mills are sup- 
plied in part with cotton re-shipped from Liv- 
erpool, the question seems a very natural one, 
cannot an American Company also be formed, 
having similar objects in view, and with as good 
prospects of extending the exchange, now made 
by individual merchants, of American manufac- 
tures for African productions? A perusal of 
the NV. Y. Colonization Journal would enable 
the reader to form an opinion of more value 
than this imperfect sketch can do. 

Monkton, Vt., 1st mo., 1863. H. M. 




































“The time will come, when light and love, 
joy and peace—when the knowledge of the Lord 
—shall cover the earth as waters cover the sea. 
Who would not desire to hasten the glorious 
day? Let her who has but a drop to give, ifa 
heart offering, give gladly. Let him who has 
more, pour out, from mind and heart, generous 
streams to swell the flood. Surely the heart 
gains, instead of losing, in giving. It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 


——__-—~<0r- —____—_ 


CuRisTIAN SYMPATHY WITH THE NorTH.— 
A Friend residing in England and widely known 
there and in this country, writes under a recent 
date, as below. 

In venturing to print these few sentences 
from a private letter, we think we violate no 
confidence, while we draw closer the bonds which 
unite true-hearted men in both countries. 

We have been astonished to see so many on 
that side of the Atlantic, suffering their vision 
to be obscured by the scarcely specious pretences 
of the enemies of human freedom. It is with 
hope and gratitude that we find men of relig- 
ious experience. piercing, as at a glance, the 
mists of prejudice and material interest, and 
recognizing the true issues of the great struggle 
in which our country is engaged. Such men 
do not darken counsel by words without knowl- 
edge, but, looking at the principles which are 
involved, and believing that “‘ He who made the 
world still governs it,’ they arrive, by the 
most direct process, at the conclusion that a 
system so iniquitous as that on which the 
Southern Confederacy is avowedly based, must 
fall. Knowing that whereof they write, well 
may they exhort us to “‘an unpresumptuously 
hopeful spirit,” and well may we rejoice that 
the encouragement is not based upon human 
calculations, but upon conclusions which the 
wisdom that cometh from above teaches, and 
which rest upon the Divine attributes. 

“T cannot allow ’s letter to depart with- 
out adding a few words of my own, if it were but 
to assure thee and all my thrice beloved friends 
around thee, how much my heart has been, and 
is with you all, ‘day and night, making mention 
of you in my prayers,’ under circumstances 
which I feel with an intensity and a constancy 
which I think no native American of the North 
would very easily exceed. But opposed, on 
Christian grounds, alike to war and slavery, and 
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CoRRESPONDENCE.—Onur editorial labors are 
often cheered, and our anxieties relieved, by the 
unsolicited and incidental expression, in letters 
from our correspondents, of the satisfaction with 
which the weekly visits of our journal are re- 
ceived. It is particularly grateful when such 
expression comes from readers who, whilst not 
in outward membership with us, are yet felt to 
be in true Christian fellowship. Entertaining, 
through conviction, as well as by education, 
those views of Christian doctrine which belong 
to the profession of Friends, and earnestly de- 
siring to commend them to the adoption and 
faithful observance of all to whom we have ac- 
cess, we are not the less solicitous to cherish a 
truly catholic spirit. A cordial response is, 
therefore, made to the following sentiments— 
beautifully expressed, and eminently worthy of 
the deep thoughtfulness and warm reception of 
every reader. They are taken from a private 
letter addressed to the Editor by an unknown 
Christian sister, in acknowledgment of the re- 
ceipt of Friends’ Review in a distant public in- 
stitution. 

‘“‘The renewed spirit of those who love Christ, 
is the same whatever name they bear. Whether 
finding expression in the sacred song, the prac- 
tical essay, the brief memoir, or the general 
religious intelligence, it is, in all these, the 
source of sweet communion among the children 
of Jesus. Heart flows to heart, where tongue 
and eye may never have an interchange of 
thought and feeling. With this spirit your pe- 
riodical has found a weleome here. 
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all the iniquities connected with both, and to aJin the evening, after attending a Friends’ 
rebellion embodying all to an extent unknown 
before in any country or in any age, our trust is 
in God, through Christ the Saviour. Under 
the Supreme government of a Being of infinite 
goodness and love—omniscient and omnipotent 
—it is simply an impossibility that any thing 
should take place but what He controls, and 
will ultimately overrule for good, to the accom- 
plishment of his own purposes, so that even the 
wrath of man shall praise Him. 

“ And there is a position to which the hum- 
ble Christian is sometimes raised by faith, from 
which he can view all that is permitted to pass 
before him, or with which he: may himself be 
more or less remotely connected, not only with 
imperturbable calmness, but also with a really 
trustful and unpresumptuously hopeful spirit. 
Prayerfully dwelling here, he can rejoice even 
in the midst of tribulation, and in all things he 
is enabled to give thanks to Him who reigns 
supreme above all. I should like my dearly 
beloved friends to know how near is my Chris- 
tian fellowship, and how tender and deep my 
brotherly sympathy with them under all their 
trials, whether they be of a personal or of a 
national kind.” 


meeting in the morning. 




























Marriep, at Sugar Plain Meeting of Friends, In- 
diana, on the 26th of 11th month, 1862, Daniet P. 
Hourcuins, to Mary E. Brows, both members of Su- 
gar Plain Monthly Meeting. 


_—_—— oro 


Diep, in Thorntown, Boone county, Indiana, on the 
15th of 11th month, 1862, Jacos Barker, jr., in the 
26th year of his age, a member of Sugar Plain 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. Although called sud- 
denly away, he gave evidence that he was aware of 
his approaching dissolution. Many were his expres- 
sions indicating a preparation for the final close. 
On the day of his death, he exhorted his companion 
to give him up, saying, ‘The Lord would be her 
caretaker. In mercy He had forgiven all his sins, 
and he felt that he should be unspeakably happy in 
a world of bliss. Blessed be His holy name.” And 
soon after he was audibly engaged in supplication. He 
thus passed quietly away. The triumphant death of 
this dear friend was witnessed by the believer and 
the unbeliever, and thereby the faith of the former 
was increased and strengthened, and the foundation 
and confidence of the latter were shaken and weak- 
ened. 


————-~10e—-—_____- 


TEACHER WANTED 


Ata High School in Salem, Iowa. For particulars 
address A. H. Pickerine, 
Salem, Henry Co., Iowa. 
Ist mo. 24th—2t. 


GRISCOM STREET (LATE GREEN’S COURT) SOUP 
HOUSE. 


The above institution is now delivering Soup to 
the poor daily, except First-days, from 11 to 1 o’clock. 

The Society employs no collector, but relies on the 
voluntary contributions of the benevolent, which will 
be gratefully received by Jeremiah Hacker, 316 south 
Fourth street, or Thomas Evans, 817 Arch street. 

lst mo. 17—3t. 


—_—_—— oo 


——___o-=8§>-0 


NortH CAro“inA YEARLY MeEEtTInG.—A 
printed copy of the Minutes of this meeting, 
held in the 11th month last, has been kindly sent 
to us, and we extract this week, a Minute of ad- 
vice, embracing the exercises and labors during 
the reading of the Queries and Answers. 

Having already published a brief account of 
the proceedings, we will now add only the 
closing, satisfactory Minute: “This meeting 
having been favored to bring all its delibera- 
tions to a close in harmony and brotherly love, 
under a sense of humble thankfulness to our 
Father in heaven, solemnly concludes, to meet 
at the usual time and place next year, if the 
Lord permit.” 


AMERICAN ANNUAL MONITOR. 


The Committee having in charge the publication 
of the “American Annual Monitor” desire to remind 
Friends that the time for the issue of a new number 
is near at hand. 

In addition to such obituary notices of our de- 
parted Friends as would be instructive to survivors, 
they are desirous that it should contain a record of 
every death which may have occurred among our 
members in this country during the current year. 
This can only be done by reports being forwarded to 
them from every Monthly Meeting. 

They would remind their correspondents who have 
heretofore aided them that they are again depending 
on their kind co-operation; and they would express 
the hope that in each of those Monthly Meetings 
from which no report was last year received some 
member will extend the needed care. 

To prevent errors it is desired that the names be 
written very distinctly, also the age and place of 
residence, both town and State. 

Communications may be addressed to 

William Wood, 61 Walker St., N. Y. 

Henry Dickinson, 83 Beekman St., N. Y. 

Robert Lindley Murray, 35 Broadway, N. Y. 


Joun L. Eppy.—The British Friend of the 
Ist inst., gives an account of the progress of our 
dear friend J. L. Eddy, from the 27th of 11th 
month, when he attended Kendal Monthly 
Meeting, to the 30th of 12th month, in the 
evening of which day he embarked at Glasgow 
for Belfast. He held many public meetings in 
the North of England and in Scotland, mostly 
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a photographer were compared with those of 
the accomplished painter, who invariably had an 
opportunity of filling in from other sources, 

The opening lecture for the season 1862-3,|those rich and attractive foregrounds which 
was delivered here on Third-day, the 4th of|actually did not exist, in the positions where 
Eleventh month, by Edward Smith, of Shef-|they were required to form a perfect picture. 
field. The subject was Photography, and the|Then the presence of certain colors was often 
lecture was illustrated by numerous excellent| injurious to the effect; the deep blue sky of 
specimens of the art, especially by views in| southern climes was often transformed to white, 
Egypt, taken by Francis Frith. In commen-|and the ground bright with sunshine, sand, or 
cing his address, the lecturer briefly reviewed | yellow flowers, in fact whatever had a golden 
the origin and progress of the institution, and | hue, was transformed to black. Blue rays, act- 
paid a passing compliment to the committee and | ing on the prepared negative glass plate, black- 
the architect who had labored together so suc-|ened it, and. made that part opaque; so the 
cessfully in providing such varied and exten-| paper we print receives through these blackened 
sive accommodation for Friends. ‘ After allud-| parts but little sunlight; its chemicals are but 
ing to the Reading Room, arrangement for re-| little changed in color; and thence the white 
freshments, &c., he proceeded in these words:—|sky. The yellow, on the contrary, scarcely affects 

“The Managers of the Institute have not} the chemicals at all; the glass negative remains 
rested satisfied even here. They very properly | transparent, the light passes freely through it, 
considered that it would not be unsuitable to|acting strongly on the prepared paper below, 
provide popular lectures on interesting and in-{and the picture becomes black wherever the 
structive topics, which might contribute to the | landscape was yellow. Again, the distortion of 
improvement of our members generally, and | perpendicular lines by the camera is agreat, and 
supply to the younger portion of our body that|at present unconquered, defect in architectural 
kind of knowledge which in past time they had} photographs. In order to show the extent of 
to go in search of elsewhere. this distortion, the lecturer covered some of the 


LECTURE ON PHOTOGRAPHY. 


FRIEND'S INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


‘“‘ And why should they go elsewhere for what | lines that should have been perpendicular, with 
we may possibly furnish from our own resources? | tape, prolonging the tape in the same direction 
I have the fullest confidence that there is the|as the line both above and below the picture, 


needful qualification within our Society for sus-}and thus showing, ina most marked manner, 
taining the interest of such lectures, if it can be | that the lines rapidly converged towards a point 
fairly enlisted in our service. The talent is not|above the picture, while they as decidedly sep- 
wanting, but there may be some difficulty in| arated below it. 

bringing it to our aid from the want of oppor-| The utilitarian applications of photography 
tunity, or the distance at which parties may be | are numerous and manifest ; tradesmen availed 
found who could render such assistance. It is|themselves of its aid in advertising turning 
not that a popular lecture can be expected to | lathes, drilling machines, terra cotta vases, car- 
communicate a very profound or abstruse ac-|riages and side saddles; the police obtained by 
quaintance with its subject. It does not pro-|its aid portraits of notorious criminals; engineers, 
fess to do this. But ofttimes the experiments | residentat a distance, obtained the most exact in- 
or apparatus, or other objects of interest then | formation as to the progress of works under their 
introduced, are not readily accessible to many|charge: government reduced the ordnance sur- 
of the hearers. And it is well to bear in mind | vey by its assistance: and juries, by consent of 
that we have now to deal with a different state | plaintiff and defendant, accepted the photograph- 
of things from that which existed half a century |ic representation of a site in dispute, rather 
ago. Education at our schools is not now|than incur the trouble and cost of a personal 
limited to that rudimentary information which | visit to the locality. 

was considered sufficient in bygone times; the} But the most extended application of the art 
whole routine of acquirements in the elder|is by a working engineer named Burchard, em- 
classes is greatly in advance of what it then| ployed in the central staff of the Prussian army, 


was; and should we be acting wisely, after hav- 
ing thus created a thirst for knowledge, having 
encouraged its acquirement, to look with disap- 
proval on the well-guarded and judicious efforts 


who, from the multiplication of geographical 
photographs, was led to extend his researches 
to the more difficult field of drawings and pic- 
torial designs. After two years of incessant 


of those who would minister to this desire for| trial, his endeavors have been crowned with 
improvement?” success. There is now being exhibited a col- 
The lecturer then proceeded to the subject | lection of maps and artistic plates muliplied by 
announced ; clearly describing the advantages,| his process, and which would seem to deserve 
and fairly stating the defects and disadvantages, | unqualified commendation for the beauty as well — 
of photography: among the latter he brought|as the cheapness of the article. The process, 
prominently under notice the deficiency of fore-| so far as it regards the transferrence of the pho- 
ground so often observable when the labors of| tographic negative to the stone, and the prepara~ 
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tion of the latter for printing, is the secret of the 
inventor. Herr Burchard calls his new metkod 
photo-lithography. “Once prepared for print- 
ing, the stone, which is taken from the 
well-known Solenhofen quarries, looks exactly 
like the common lithograph, but in so far differs 
from the inferior product of the simple art, that 
it admits of an almost unlimited number of 
copies being taken, three thousand at least being 
struck off before any diminution in their dis- 
tinctness, or injury to their general appearance, 
becomes apparent. All these copies are perfect 
fac-similes of the original negatives, and, what 
adds considerably to their value, being produced 
by lithography, they are not subject to the 
changes of tone and sharpness of outline which 
go far to deteriorate the artistic worth of pho- 
tographs after a short lapse of time.” 

It is, however, impossible within our allotted 
space to preserve anything like a complete rec- 
ord of a lecture fraught with so much interest, 
and conveying so much information: we wish 
rather to give a general idea of the discourse, 
and especially to invite attention to Edward 
Smith’s concluding observations, which we give 
without alteration. 

“And nowa few more words only before we sep- 
arate. If any one should doubt whether he has 


been recompensed for the trouble of attending 


here this evening, I can feel no surprise, so far 
as the treatment of the subject is concerned. 
But should any one go further than this, and 
call in question the propriety of our thus en- 
deavoring to gather information on subjects that 
are not decidedly of a religious character, I 
must demur to his conclusions. It is no part of 
our compact as a religious community, to with- 
draw ourselves from the active walks of life, nor 
to live in wilful ignorance of useful things with 
which we have to do from day to day. 

‘Such was never the creed of a Fox, a Bar- 
clay, or a Penn. Nor is such the Christian’s 
walk. 

“Our life is twofold—the outward frame has 
its relations to the outward world, as it has to 
the spiritual. How bountifully has the Giver of 
all good provided for our enjoyment, not only 
the needful but also the beautiful in nature!— 
not only that which directly prepares us for a 
hereafter, but that which is to solace and delight 
us in our pilgrimage: teaching us, that it would 
be alike an error for the Christian to go on his 
way in cynical disregard of the provided enjoy- 
ments, and to use them to his hurt, or to take 
up his rest in them. Carefully on the watch 
that these prove no entanglement to us, let us 
not condemn the associating to gather up frag- 
ments of useful knowledge which find their place 
in social duty, or the innocent enjoyments which 
may be but as the wayside flowers that our 
Heavenly Father has given to fill our hearts 
with gladness and with thankfulness.”—LZon- 
don Friend. 
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NEWMAN HALL ON SLAVERY AND COTTON. 


The “Rev.” Newman Hall recently gave a 
lecture at Surrey Chapel, to upwards of 2,000 
working men and others on “ Passing Events,” 
in which he severely condemned the slavery 
system of the States now in rebellion against the 
United States. The Southerners were the authors 
of thewar. They began it; and while claiming 
the right of maintaining slavery and extending it 
wherever they pleased, war seemed as inevitable 
as with a band of determined brigands. If they 
were our own near neigbors, and demanded as 
the price of peace the right to bring their slaves 
over the border and retain them as slaves, we 
must be always at war until they withdrew that 
claim; but they, not we, should be responsible 
for the evils such a war would entail. The in- 
consistencies of those who urged us to sympa- 
thize with the South were constant and glaring. 
That very day, in the special correspondence of 
The Times, dated Richmond, we were told that 
the negroes were so attached to slavery that the 
wives and children of their masters had been 
left in the midst of them unprotected, yet with- 
out any fear of injury. If this was the case, 
how absurd to condemn the President’s proela- 
mation as likely to lead to a general massacre ! 
That the negroes would not resort to violence 
was well known in the North as well as the 
South; but it was also known that the procla- 
mation would encourage them to escape when 
the opportunity was presented. The same 
writer said that the proclamation did not dis- 
tress the Southerners, for it announced what 
had been already done by the North from the 
beginning of the war—as they had always encour- 
aged the escape of the slaves, and had actually 
served out rations to thousands of them! Ifthe 
North had from the first emancipated and fed 
the negroes whenever they had the opportunity, 
what became of the chargeso often made against 
Mr. Lincoln’s government of insincerity as re- 
garded abolition? The North were sometimes 
condemned in the same breath for upholding 
slavery and for violating the, Constitution by 
putting it down! It must not be supposed that 
sympathizers with the North approved all the 
North had done. There might be different 
opinions about some parts of Northern policy ; 
there. might be no difference of opinion in de- 
nouncing certain outrages of individuals, whether 
North or South; but in a great conflict which, 
whatever its previous history, had come to be, 
by the confession of the parties themselves, a 
grand struggle between slavery and freedom, 
how could Englishmen be indifferent? The 
lecturer had just received a letter from a lady, 
who said, “I am shocked to hear you are in a 
minority about America. I cannot understand 
it. It is dreadful that Englishmen can hesi- 
tate fora moment. They say the Southerners 
are nicer. So, then, they will uphold a wicked 
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man in his wicked deeds because, forsooth, he 
is a nice man! Alas for England! I am 
afraid all wickedness will be tolerated or even 
encouraged, if a man is only nice and pleasant 
and aristocratic.” That was the virtuous indig- 
nation of a true-hearted Englishwoman, and 
would, he doubted not, be generally shared, 
when the truth of the case was better known. 
Sympathizers with the North would not much 
longer be“‘in a minority.” But, meanwhile, what 
could be done individually by us towards put- 
ting an end to slavery? It had been said that 
England was dishonest in condemning a system 
which she herself supported by her trade, and 
that slavery would long ago have ceased had the 
slave-owners been unable to find a market here 
_ for their produce. Why, then, had we not long 
ago encouraged the growth of cotton in our own 
colonies and in India? Had this been done, 
the American war would not have involved 
us in its disasters, for we should have had in- 
dependent sources of supply. Why had this 
not been done ? Because slave cotton was better 
and cheaper. So then we had practically been 
propping up slavery because we would not 
make this trifling sacrifice. Let us repent! Let 
us not demand that slave-owners should give up 
all their property in negroes, and we be unwill- 
ing to give up a penny or two on a yard of cot- 
ton. We could not compel them to do their 
duty, but we could do our own. If they re- 
solved to grow cotton by slave labor, we were 
not compelled to buy it. It was said that large 
quantities of Indian and other free-grown cotton 
were in Liverpool warehouses, but that manu- 
facturers wére unwilling to risk the cost of 
manufacturing it, lest slave cotton might soon 
come in, and the free cotton goods be under- 
sold. Thus our Lancashire operatives were 
kept unemployed. But if all true friends of 
freedom were to pledge themselves henceforth 
only to buy free-grown cotton, if thus a sure and 
steady demand were created, there would soon 
be a supply, and the cotton-grower in India and 
the colonies would be encouraged to supply the 
raw material and to improve its quality. There 
was already an organization for this purpose. 
Trustworthy venders were to be appointed, who 
would guarantee that the cotton goods supplied 
by them were entirely of the free-grown ma- 
terial. Would not the support of such a move- 
ment be a more practical method of aiding 
abolition than by merely denouncing the up- 
holders of slavery? It might be said that this 
was a question of political economy and not of 
morality, and must be regulated by the law of 
buying in the cheapest market. If one shop 
offered for sale goods of a superior quality and 
lower price than those of its rival, would it be 
right to purchase at that shop if it were known 
that it only dealt in stolen goods? Would 
political economy justify a breach of morality 
and sanction the aiding and abetting robbery ? 


All slave-grown cotton might be labelled 
“stolen goods.” The labor that produced it 
was enforced—often with stripes, sometimes at 
the cost of life, always with robbery. What 
said the Bible? “Go to, now, ye rich men! 
Weep and howl for your miseries that shall 
come upon you. Your riches are corrupted, 
your garments are moth-eaten. Your gold and 
your silver is cankered ; and the rust of them 
shall be a witness against you, and shall eat your 
flesh as it were fire. Behold the hire of the la- 
borers who have reaped down your fields, which 
is of you kept back by fraud, crieth ; and the 
cries of them which have reaped have entered 
in the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.” Let not 
Englishmen in any degree share in this crime, 
if they would escape the indignation of Him 
who looks down with impartial eye on master 
and servant, white man and black. Let them 
wash their hands of all participation in slavery ; 
and let all friends of freedom throughout the 
country, whatever their differences of opinion in 
regard to the war, resolve never to purchase an- 
other yard of cotton branded with the mark 
“Stolen goods,” stained with blood, and erying 
to God against those who keep back “ the hire 
of the laborer.” —English paper. 




























From the Spectator. 
THE UNDERGROUND RAILWAY IN LONDON. 


The idea of an underground railway through 
London is due to the late City Solicitor, Charles 
Pearson, who died but recently. When the 
scheme was first started, some ten or twelve 
years ago, it did not find many admirers, and the 
public was as incredulous about the possibility 
of burying a “line” beneath houses and shops, as 
the capitalists were unwilling to risk their money 
in the enterprise. However, Mr. Pearson was 
indefatigable in explaining the eminent utility 
of his project, and by dint of hammering it into 
the heads of men, he, of course carried his ob- 
ject at last. Gradually, timid moneyed citizens 
came forward to invest their surplus cash in 
underground shares; gradually, a company was 
formed, a legion of lawyers feed, and parliament- 
ary sanction obtained for the new scheme ; and, 
gradually, the army of navvies, with their spades 
and barrows, set to work digging into the 
London clay, converting the whole ground from 
Paddington to Clerkenwell into one huge mole- 
hill. The project of the City Solicitor was 
found to be of no easy execution, for the work 
of the navvies was not a mere boring through 
the ground, as in the ordinary tunnelling pro- 
cess, but a careful groping with spade and pick- 
axe through a maze of aqueducts, sewer-pipes, 
gas-tubes, and magnetic wires. More than once 
the water refused to give way to the light, and 
the light to electricity ; but, ultimately, all were 
conquered by steam, and the iron links, which 
bind together nations, were safely laid down in 
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the bowels of the metropolis. At the present mo- 
ment, after more than five years’ hard and un- 
interrupted labor, the Underground Railway is 
finished at last, and about to be opened to thestill 
somewhat sceptiec public. 

Anything more curious and startling than a 
ang or along the iron highway which now 
ies below London, can scarcely be imagined. 
The road commences at the end of Farringdon 
Street, close to Old Smithfield market, and not 
far from the grim stronghold of Newgate. The 
entrance is formed by a temporary station, some 
five hundred feet long and ninety feet wide, 
built in the ordinary style of railway architec- 
ture, a cross between a goods-store and a green- 
house. Tall iron girders and long arches of 
white perforated brick carry a low roof of tiles 
and ground plate glass, very useful for shelter- 
ing people against wind, but not very beautiful 
to look at. 

Stepping bravely down on the rails, the road 
of exploration lies for some distance among high 
brick walls, which gradually approach nearer to 
each other, until they end in a bell-mouthed arch. 
The yawning black tunnel is by no means in- 
viting for lonely foot-passengers; but it is Hob- 
son’s choice, for no other mode of locomotion is 
to be had for the present. Fortunately, after 
treading some distance into the dark region, a 
little blacksmith’s boy offers himself and his 
naphtha lamp as guide, making it possible to 
proceed on the journey of inspection. What 
strikes the eye first in the long tunnel through 
which the way now lies, is the exquisite sym- 
metry of the proportions of the arch above. 
The curve is perfectness itself, looking more as 
if moulded in one mass by the help of mathemati- 
cal instruments, than as if put together piece by 
piece, in single bricks. The arch is of a most 
graceful elliptical form, sixteen feet and a half 
high from the level of the rails, and twenty- 
eight feet and a half wide. This great width is 
made necessary by the fact that the Under- 
ground Railway is to be worked by the Com- 
pany of the Great Western line, the broad guage 
carriages of which are to carry the whole pas- 
senger traffic. There is a narrow guage between 
the broad lines; but the former is to be used 
only for the transport of goods, and for such 
occasional trains as the Great Northern Compan 
may think fit to send to the city. The Sand 
tunnel, leading up to the Great Northern sta- 
tion, is the first object which diverts the eye, 
being separated from the main tunnel by a brick 
wall, close to where the turbid waters of the 
Fleet Ditch are carried across the rails in a flat 
iron trough. The noise of the gushing stream 
is distinctly heard overhead, and, in the dark- 
ness all around, the imagination is at liberty to 
call up pictures of ancient London, at the time 
when the the Fleet carried crowds of sailing 
vessels on its bosom, and shoals of jolly salmon 
in the fold of its waves. How the poor old 


Fleet must feel the change now, squeezed into 
an iron spout, with the road above and the rail 
below—a true Procustes bed. 

At length we emerge from the tunnel, after 
about ten minutes’ walk, and arrive at the first’ 
station of the Underground Railway, that of 
King’s Cross. Itis a structure agood deal more 
comely than the departure shed in Farringdon 
Street, consisting of two wide platforms on each 
side, covered by a huge dome of glass of nearly 
a hundred feet span. 

Close to the station the tunnel yawns again. 
It is an exact counterpart of its brother on the 
other side; the same height and width through- 
out, the same beautiful elliptical arch above, and 
the same double line of broad and narrow guage 
rails along the ground. There are the same 
*‘man-holes,” too, at the side of the tunnel: small 
niches cut in the solid wall, sufficient for shelter- 
ing two persons, and met with every twenty or 
thirty yards. The tunnel is large enough to 
allow free passage on either side, and between 
the trains; but these “man-hole” excavations 
are made, it seems, as extra security, or to serve 
as a refuge in case of accident. After another 
six or seven minutes’ walk through the dark we 
emerge again in the light, ina building somewhat 
less lofty than King’s Cross, and by no means so 
well lighted. Itis Gower Street station, lying be- 
low the carriage way of the New Road, and having 
no other illumination than that obtained by a 
number of chimney-like openings, enamelled in- 
side with white tiles, and covered at the top with 
thick ground glass. On aclear day sufficient 
light for all ordinary purposes is obtained in 
this manner; but in good orthodox London 
weather, the chimney illumination must be 
largely supplemented by gas. The latter is near 
enough at hand, the main pipe running right 
across the arch, in close grip of road and rail, 
like the poor Fleet ditch. 

Another black tunnel of four or five hundred 
yards, and we arrive at Portland Street station. 
The next station, Baker Street, is close at hand. 
Another tunnel, rather damp, and revealing to 
the nose the existence of sewers somewhere near, 
brings us to the penultimate station, that of 
Edgwareroad. It lies in an open cutting, some 
five hundred feet long and more than one hun- 
dred feet wide, and is consequently well lighted 
and aired. There are extensive “ sidings’ 
for housing locomotives and carriages ; the top 
is covered by an elliptical arched roof of iron 
and glass, as at King’s Cross; and the whole 
appearance of the station is very cheerful and 
pleasing. But one more tunnel beckons invit- 
‘ingly beyond, promising to carry us to the end 
of the iron underground highway. It is not long, 
and is one of the most interesting works of the 
whole line. The road gradually ascends until 
it arrives at an open space, where it divides 
into two branches, the one leading to the Pad- 
dington station and the other to the Great 
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Western Railway Hotel. The entrance to the 
latter is by a huge bell. mouth, covered with 
thick elliptical wrought-iron ribs, with cross 
girders between. them, and _ stout iron plating 
over the whole. It is one of the grandest engi- 
neering pictures which it is possible to imagine; 
and lit up by a profusion of gas jets, the effect 
is truly magical. The tunnel, from this place 
to Paddington station, follows the direction of 
the South Wharf-road, till, creeping out below 
the coal wharf, it emerges at last and falls into 
the Great Western line. There is a separate 
station here in course of erection; but at pres- 
ent it is difficult to determine the end of the 
underground road and the commencement of the 
“ King of Railways.” 

At Paddington the passenger vehicles ‘of the 
new line stand ready for their work. There 
are only two classes of carriages—both, as already 
mentioned, for the broad guage. The first class 
is divided into compartments for ten persons, 
five on either side; each passenger having an 
arm chair of most comfortable and luxurious di- 
mensions. The benches of the second-class 
carriages, too, are bolstered, with cushions at 
the back; but there are no divisions of seats, 
and the compartment holds twelve passengers. 
Both classes of vehicles are so high that the 
tallest life-guardsmen need not stoop while 
standing upright, helmet on head ; aud so broad 
that even ladies in garments of the latest Paris 
fashion can move along without damaging their 
hoops. But what is most satisfactory is that all 
carriages are lighted to profusion with gas, 
there being two large burners in each compart- 
ment of the first as well as the second-class. 
The gas is kept on the top of the carriages in 
long boxes, lined with vulcanized india-rubber, 
and freighted with heavy weights, which press 
the aériform fluid to the burners. Into these 
boxes the gas is pumped by hydraulic pressure, 
each carriage holding sufficient to serve for three 
hours. The contrast of the splendid illumina- 
tion thus obtained with the wretched semi- 
opaque condition of the old oil-lamp light is 
something marvellous, and will go far probably, 
to make underground travelling popular in 
London. In Belgium railway carriages have 
been lighted by gas for some years, and in Ire- 
land also the system has been tried, and found 
to answer admirably. There is no reason, there- 
fore, why it should not be a success likewise in 
the bowels of the British metropolis, and throw 
a new light upon the subject of railway travel- 
ling. With locomotives consuming their own 
smoke, such as have been built for the new line; 
with soft-cushioned seats, and plenty of room 
to breathe and move; and with artificial light, 
far surpassing the metropolitan sunshine, the 
Underground Railway can.searcely fail to obtain 
a fair share of public patronage. If it accom- 
plish no other good, it is likely to have the one 


great effect of either annihilating or improving 
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those horrible sarcophagi of London called 


omnibuses. 





For Friends’ Review. 


Lines suggested by the first seven verses of the 20th 
chapter of Matthew. 


They come, with morning’s earliest ray, 
A prompt and chosen band, 

Fit for the labors of the day, 
Prepared in heart and hand. 


The Master greets with kindest words, 
The first to obey bis call: 

And well the laggard servant knew 
The summons was for all. 


But love of ease, and fond excuse, 
Still plead an hour’s delay ; 

Lingering, alas! with folded arms, 
Too oft, till close of day. 


But other servants must be sought; 
Rank weeds deface the soil ; 

The Master needs more laborers yet, 
To share the noon-day toil. 


Again, and yet again, more loud, 
The summons far and near, 

“ Enter the vineyard of the Lord!” 
Arrests each startled ear. 


And even when the sun’s last beams 
Shone on the evening bell, 

With the deep warning voice of time, 
The solemn accents fell — 


“Why still stand ye loitering here, 
Watching the day’s decline ? 

Though brief thine hour of work, be sure, 
The penny shall be thine.” 


Ob! ever thus—why loitering stand, 
Framing the vain excuse ? 

With them of old we fain would plead, 
“ No man hath hired us.” 


cr wbet 


Ah! self-deceived, full well we know 
The fault is ours alone ; 

Can sorrow’s deep condemning voice 
For wasted years atone ? 


Tremble, my soul! with chastened fear, 
Lest justice lift the rod ; 
Humbly for mercy intercede, 
For mercy dwells with God. 
Ak##*, 
——— +e 


HEAVEN OPENED. 


If there be a heaven so fair, 
O’er us ever shining, 

We shall never enter there 
By looking up and pining. 





In one holy, quiet thought, 
Heaven to us is nearer brought, 
Than in all the radiance bright 
Of a thousand worlds of light! 
Lyra Domestica. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien Intevticencr.—Advices from Liverpooi 
are to the 3d inst. 


Enoianp.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in an 
address at Chester on the 27th ult., referring to the 
influence of the “cotton famine” upon the revenue, 
stated that the annual logs to the country in conse- 
quence of the prevailing distress, will be about 
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£1,500,000. The total revenue returns for the year, 
however, exceed those of 1861, by over £2,000,000. 
The Board of Trade returns for the year show an 
increase in the shipment of all articles except cotton, 
sufficient to compensate for the falling off in that 
branch. In cotton the reduction is 44 per cent., but 
the actual reduction in the aggregate exports for the 
first eleven months of the year amounts to only about 
1 percent. As compared with the same term of 
1860, a year of unexampled prosperity, the decrease 
is not quite 9 percent. The Post Office shows an 
increase of £100,000, and the property tax of more 
than £1,000,000. 

The latest reports from the manufacturing districts 
showed some diminution in the number of persons 
receiving parochial relief, owing partly to temporari- 
ly increased employment in some places, and partly, 
it is said, to the Relief Committee having taken 
charge of some cases formerly left to the parish 
authorities. Contributions continued to come in 
from various sources, including £100 from the Pope, 
and £1200 from Lyons. The Mersey Dock Board at 
Liverpool had unanimously resolved that any vessel 
bringing, freight free, a cargo of food or other articles 
for the relief of the operatives, should have the use 
of their docks while in port, without charge, and 
that no rates should be charged on any food or other 
articles imported directly for that object. A con- 
ference of Lancashire members of Parliament is pro- 
posed, before the meeting of that body, toagree upon 
some plan of general relief to be recommended to it. 

The annual official statement of the English navy 
shows 1014 ships of all classes, including 190 gun- 
boats ; with 43 vessels under construction. 


Francz.—The number of workmen out of employ- 
ment in the cotton manufacturing districts is now 
said to reach 300,000, with no present prospect of 
relief from destitution. 

The treaty between the Emperor and the King of 
Madagascar has been published. It binds the con- 
tracting parties and their successors to perpetual 
peace with each other. No exelusive right is secured 
to the French, all the privileges they have obtained 
being assured to any other nation which may demand 
them. Either of the contracting parties is entitled to 
send a consul or diplomatic agent to the other, and 
every Frenchman who chooses shall be at liberty to 
settle in Madagascar, explore’ the island, and propa- 
gate his religion there. 


Grexce.—A note is published, which was address- 
ed to the Provisional Government on the 13th ult., 
by the Ministers of Great Britain, France and Russia, 
jointly, informing it of the agreement adopted by the 
three powers, that no member of the royal families 
of those States can accept or wear the crown of 
Greece ; and that consequently neither Prince Alfred 
nor the Duke of Leuchtenberg can accept the crown, 


if offered. No further public action on the subject 
is yet announced. 


Domestic.—The Commissioners appointed in pur- 
suance of the act of emancipation in the District of 
Columbia, have made their report to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, They have decided favorably on 
999 petitions, rejected entirely 36, and in part 21. 
The whole number of slaves for whom compensation 
has been awarded is 2989, and the number for whom 
compensation has been withheld is 111, making a 
total of 3100. There were but few instances in 
which evidence of disloyalty was such as to warrant 
withholding compensation in the petitions granted. 
All petitioners were required to take the oath of 
allegiance and produce two witnesses to testify to 
their loyalty, Several claims were presented for 
slaves who had absconded before the passage of the 
emancipation act. In some cases the fugitives re- 




































turned in order to obtain their freedom under, the 
law, but in others this was not the case. After 
careful investigation, the Commissioners decided 
that when it was proved that the claimant had used 
ordinary diligence to recover the slave, and where 
the lapse of time had raised no presumption of death 
or abandonment, compensation may be allowed. 
The President has sent a message to the House in 
response to the inquiry relative to diplomatic rela- 
tions with New Granada, in which he recites. the 
recognition by our government in 1858 of the con- 
federacy of New Granada. Nearly two years since 
a revolution broke out in that country, assuming to 
set up a new government, under the name ofthe 
United States of Columbia ; but this has been hither- 
to simply a military provisionary power without a 
definite constitution, and no goverament of the latter 


kind has been organized in place of that formerly 
recognized. The U.S. Minister appointed in 1861, 
was instructed not to present his credentials to 
either government; but to condact his affairs in- 
formally, as usual in such cases. The advices re-° 
ceived have not been sufficient to determine the 
President to recognize the new government. The 
representative of the old one remains here, and com- 
munications have been had with him only on occa- 
sional and incidental questions, from which no defi- 
nite measures have resulted. 


The State Senate of Missouri has adopted a reso- 


lution requesting its select committee on emancipa- 
tion to report what amount of money should be-ap- 
propriated by Congress to compensate for the slaves 
in Missouri, provided they shall all be emancipated 
by act of the Legislature; the object being to facili- 
tate Congressional action on the subject. 


The Attorney General has responded to the resolu- 


tion of the House, inquiring relative to the enforce- 
ment of the Confiscation. act in the District of 
Columbia, by forwarding a statement from the U. 8. 
District Attorney, that in all cases of property seized 


or reported to him by the military authorities with « 
view to confiscation, preliminary proceedings have 
been instituted to secure. its condemnation. The 
obstacles to the execution of the law as it now stands 
are very serious, and he suggests an amendment. 
The Attorney General adds that no judgment of con- 
demnation has yet been rendered in the courts, but 
that no unnecessary delay has. occurred since the 
matter was placed in his hands. 

A vessel laden with contributions, chiefly of focd, 
for the relief of the suffering operatives of Lanca- 
shire, England, has sailed.from New York, and one 
from Philadelphia. Other contributions are still io 
be sent. 

The President has signed the joint resolution. to 
provide for the immediate payment of the army and 
navy, by the issue of $100,000,000 of additional 
Treasury notes, but ‘accompanied its return with « 
message, expressing his objection to the continued 
issue of U.S. notes without any check to the issues of 
suspended banks, and without adequate provision 
for raising money by loans and for funding the issues 
so as to keep them within due limits, as likely to 
produce disastrous consequences; and repeating the 
recommendation in his annual message, of banking 
associations authorized by a general act of Congress, 
their circulation secured by the pledge of U. S. bonds. 

Military Affairs.—The army under Gen. McClernand, 
on retiring from the attempt upon Vicksburg, pro- 
ceeded to the Arkansas river, and on the 11th, inst., 
the gunboats and land forces in co-operation, at- 
tacked the fortifications at Arkansas Post, on. that 
river about 50 miles from its. mouth, which, after a 
conflict of a few hours, were’surrendered. Gen: Me- 
Clernand’s official dispatch atates.that a number of 
prisoners variously estimated from. 7000 to 10,000, 
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were taken, with stores, animals and munitions. 
The principal military importance of this capture is 
said to be in its opening the approach to Little Rock 
by water. s 

Rebel papers report that the Federal army in North 
Carolina has recently been much increased, and that 
in the apprehension of some important movement on 
its part, the rebel Governor of the State has not only 
called out the military, but applied for aid to Gov. 
Letcher of Virginia, who has also ordered the militia 
of the southern counties to collect at Petersburg. 

The latest account from New Orleans state that 
Admiral Farragut had sent several vessels to Galves- 
ton, to endeavor to retake the captured gunboat and 
to destroy the rebel vessels. The explosion of the 
flag-ship was premature, and in addition to the com- 
mander, a boat’s crew, who were about leaving the 
vessel, were killed by it. Most of the men had been 
safely transferred to another vessel. 


No further movement is reported in the neighbor- 
hood of Murfreesboro’. Some boats carrying supplies 
to Gen. Rosecrans, on the Cumberland river, have 
been attacked by guerillas, but a considerable num- 
ber have since reached Nashville safely. 


Generals Cluseret and Milroy, commanding the 
U. 8. forces at and near Winchester, Va., on receiv- 
ing the President’s Proclamation, of the Ist inst., 
promulgated an order notifying all slaves that they 
were free and entitled to receive wages, or to quit their 
masters, and that the troops would protect their 
rights as they would those of other citizens. 


Coneress.—The Senate passed the Appropriation 
bills for West Point Academy and for deficiencies 
in the civil service. A bill was introduced con- 
cerning military courts, authorizing Courts Martial 
to issue process to compel the attendance of 
witnesses as in the criminal courts of the States 
where such courts meet, which process may be 
legally executed at any place in the United 
States. For reasonable cause the court may 
grant a continuance for either party, but in case of 
close confinement of the prisoner, the delay must not 
exceed 60 days. The punishment for criminal 
offences to be as nearly as possible the same as those 
inflicted by the laws of the State or territory where 
the court is held. Bills were also introduced to pre- 
vent and punish frauds on the government, and to 
amend the act to prevent members of Congress and 
government officers from taking a consideration for 
procuring contracts, &c. The bill to regulate judi- 
cial proceedings in certain cases was adversely re- 
ported on by the Judiciary Committee. The House 
bill to aid Missouri in emancipation, and that to sus- 
pend the sale of lands on the coasts of South Carolina 
and Georgia, were reported back from committees, 
with amendments. The Judiciary Committee reported 
a bill giving to heads of Departments power to ap- 
point persons temporarily to discharge the duties of 
Secretaries of War, Navy and Treasury. The joint 
resolution from the House to provide for the imme- 
diate payment of the army and navy was adopted 
without amendment, and with only two negative 
votes. The President was requested to transmit to 
the Senate any communications between the State 
Department and the British Minister, respecting the 
capture of British vessels with articles contraband of 
war, intended for the so-called Confederate States ; 
also any correspondence with the Mexican Minister 
relative to the exportation from United States ports 
of similar articles for the French army in Mexico, 
and a reported order to prevent the Mexican govern- 
ment from exercising the same privilege. The Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War was instrucfed to 
inquire whether disloyal women or others have been 
conveyed between places under the control of rebels 


and places within the Union lines or in the loyal 
States ; if so, what vessels were used, under whose 
supervision and by what authority, the number of 
persons and amount of property transported, whether 
persons of African descent, as either slaves or free, 
were thus carried within the rebel lines at the request 
of said disloyal women, and if so, by what order or 
pretence of law, and whether legislation is needed to 
correct such practices. The Committee on Finance 
was directed to inquire into the expediency of mak- 
ing an appropriation for the purpose of encouraging 
immigration from Europe. The Postmaster General 
was requested to inform the Senate whether deputy 
postmasters in any State had been instructed that 
the recent order allowing certain papers to pass 
through the mails does not apply to those excluded 
by military authority; if so, what law authorizes 
any military commander to exclude any matter here- 
tofore transmitted, and by what law said order was 
issued from his department ; with copies of such in- 
structions. 

The House passed a joint resolution to provide for 
the immediate payment of the army and navy, 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury, if neces- 
sary, to issue $100,000,000 of U. S. notes, not bearing 
interest, payable on demand in denominations not 
less than one dollar, to be legal tender like those 
formerly authorized, and receivable for all debts 
except duties on imports and the principal and in- 
terest of the public debt ; the amount to be deducted 
from that in any bill now passing or which may be 
hereafter passed by Congress. A special committee 
of five was appointed to inquire into the expediency 
and necessity of establishing a military and post 
road from New York to Washington, to facilitate 
the transportation of mails, troops and military stores; 
and a resolution was adopted inquiring of the Post- 
master General the cost of transporting mails be- 
tween those cities, for the last four years, and of the 
Secretary of War, the expense of transporting troops, 
&c., during the present rebellion. A bill for the con- 
struction of such a road was introduced and referred 
to the special committee. Bills were also introduced 
for giving aid to Maryland to secure the abolition of 
slavery, appropriating $10,000,000 for the purpose ; 
and authorizing duties on imports to be paid, if de- 
sired by importers, in legal tender notes, with 33 per 
cent. added. The financial bill reported from the 
Committee of Ways and Means, was discussed on 
several occasions, and an amendment, prepared 
after consultation with the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, was offered by one of the committee, authorizing 
the Secretary to borrow $900,000,000, and to issue 
bonds, payable after 20 years, at not over 6 per cent. 
interest ; interestjand principal payable in coin, or in 
Treasury notes redeemable in three years, with in- 
terest not exceeding 6 per cent., payable in lawful 
money or legal tender notes; the whole amount of 
bonds, Treasury notes and U.S. notes together not 
to exceed $900,000,000. It also authorizes the 
deposit of coin, receipts for which, to be issued in 
sums not less than $20, shall be receivable for duties 
and interest on the public debt. No decision was 
reached on the bill up to the 20th. The credentials 
of J. Piggott, as a Representative from North Caro- 
lina, claiming a seat under a certificate from Gov. 
Stanley, the protest of C. H. Foster against his ad- 
mission, and the credentials of J. B. Rogers as a 
Representative from Tennessee, were presented and 
referred to the Committee on Elections. Eliot, of 
Mass., introduced on the 19th a bill to establish a 
Bureau of Emancipation in the War Department, 
with a Commissioner of Emancipation, to whom shall 
be referred, under the direction of the Secretary of 
War, all questions arising under any laws of eman- 
cipation. 





